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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 
INTH SUNDAY AIFTI 





PENTECOST. On the two 


IR 
preceding Sundays the Church dwelt on the Christian 


life of faith. But man, from a servant of God, may 


degrade himself and become an emissary of satan, a slave 





of sin; he may be a man of the spirit or a man of the 
flesh. Hence another earnest thought, worthy of our deep consideration, 
eccupies the mind of the Church today. It is a sort of warning, a 
danger signal, against the rapids in the tempestuous stream of life. Both 
the Epistle and the Gospel relate the rejection of the chosen people of 
Israel on account of their faithlessness, and the terrible punishments in- 
curred by them. 

The Jews who were delivered from the bondage of the oppressors 
of Egypt, and were miraculously sustained in the desert, were yet not 
all privileged to enter the promised land. St. Paul adduces the sins and 
punishment of this faithless people as a warning and an example: “Now 
all these things happened to them in figure, and are written for our 
correction, upon whom the ends of the world are come. Wherefore he 
that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (Epistle). 
The latter words are addressed especially to ai] Christians regenerated by 
the waters of Baptism. Rescued from the desert of paganism and liber- 
ated from the influence of the evil one by the miraculous waters from 
the baptismal rock, a redeemed Christian may nevertheless be eternally 
lost if his life does not conform to the principle of faith. The rapids 
in the stream of life may seem but insignificant and easily forded. And 
.so they are in reality, provided we take the proper precaution: “Let 
no temptation take hold on you, but such as is human: and God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be attempted above that which 
you are able.” 
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In the Gospel the thought proposed by St. Paul is developed. Jeru- 
salem, the city provoking the tears of Jesus, is a picture of the soul 
rejected on account of its violation of baptismal vows. Many graces 
were heaped upon the soul by its incorporation with Christ and reception 
into His mystic body. The tears of Jesus over unrepented transgression 
are the last effort of His work of love. But the hardened sinner will 
not know the time of his visitation and will hasten to his own de- 
struction: “If thou hadst known, and that in this day, the things that 
are to thy peace: but now they are hidden from thy eyes” (Gospel). 
The slave of sin ignores the warning of the pleading voice of conscience 
and hurries headlong over the rapids to « bitter and untimely end. 

The words of the Offertory should be our promise to pay heed 
to the admonitions of the Epistle and Gospel: ‘‘The justices of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing hearts, and His judgments sweeter than honey and 
the honey-comb: for thy servant keepeth them.” Salutary fear must 
often urge us to make such an offering in the interest of eternal sal- 
vation. Prone as we are to seek after transitory and illusory things, 
we ought often to have the Collect of the day on our lips: “Let Thy 
merciful ears, O Lord, b open to the prayers of Thy supplicants: and 
in order that to those who seek, Thou mayest surely give that fo: 
which they ask, make them ask only for those things which are well- 
pleasing to Thee.” 

Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. Waving in the Masses of the pre 


ceding Sundays inculcated the virtue of faith and its operations in the 


1 
ie. 


soul of the Christian, and admonished him by the picture of the de 
struction of the beautiful city of Jerusalem to take heed of his ever 
act, lest it be unto his eternal ruin, the Church insists today on the 
practice of the principal virtue of Christianity, humility. Without th 
cornerstone of humility it is impossible to erect the spiritual edifice; if 


the cornerstone is not deeply and firmly laid, but rests only on sand, 


the waters of temptation and the storms of passion will endanger the 
structure of virtues, so that it will ultimately collapse. 

In no text of the Mass is the necessity of the virtue of humility 
so forcefully inculcated as in the Gospel. The Church gives us the true 
notion of Christian humility. Supernatural our works are only if the; 
proceed from the Holy Ghost, for we alone cannot perform the wor! 


of our sanctification. Two life-like pictures illustrate the virtue of 
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humility: The Pharisee and the Publican. The publican “went down 
to his house justified rather than the other: because every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted” (Gospel). The lowly publican, a picture of the humble 
soul, recognises his nothingness, and knows that it is not sufficient to 
strive after the shadow of humility, and knows also that the virtue of 
Christ will dwell only in a truly humble soul. 

In the Epistle St. Paul recalls the activities of the Holy Spirit. He 
alludes to the diversities of graces, gifts and operations., “but the same 
God worketh all in all.” These blessings differ in individuals, but every 
one has received from God his measure of them, and also weaknesses. 
Since the graces are gifts, and perhaps some souls are more abundantly 
blessed than others, why should any one think in his heart: “O God, 
| give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men.” There is no 
reason for elation or pride on our part. True humility is the highest 
gratitude we can render for these freely bestowed blessings; true humil- 
ity alone will cause us to recognize our indebtedness. There is no reason 
why we should look with envious eyes at the gifts or talents of others, 
not the slightest reason why pride and arrogance should cause us to 
despise others. The right use of these gifts will recall our responsibility, 
for “all these things one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every 
one according as He will.” 

The spirit of the publican, rather than that of the pharisee, must 


inimate us. The Offertory verse beautifully expresses the humble 


sentiments of the exalted publican: ‘To thee, O Lord, have I lifted 


up mv soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be ashamed.” 
keeps and protects the humble soul as the apple of His eye; and 
sing to Him is the holocaust of a spirit burning low in the embers 
imility. He will regard our humility and accept our sacrifice. 
juently ought the words of the Collect remind us to renew our 
lution: ‘And make us, who run forward with trust in Thy promises, 
sharers in the good things of heaven.” 

Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. After inculcating the virtue of 
umility the Church bids us not lose courage. She exhorts us to con- 
tinue our life of faith by announcing to us the graces and the mercy 
of the divine Savior. “By the grace of God I am what I am,” says 


St. Paul in the Epistle. These words must be a consolatian to us and 
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inspire us with courage to bear cur weakness and frailties, for they 
are known to God. But they should also be an incentive to urge us 
on to greater efforts that the grace of God may not be made void. 

St. Paul considers himself the least of the Apostles; he calls him- 
self “‘as one born out of due time’? (Epistle), who would not be cap- 
able of any apostolic activity, had not grace come to his assistance. 
This grace set the heart of Pau! aflame when, on his way to Damascus 
to persecute the Church of God, Christ appeared to him; “and last o! 
all He was seen by me.” As-the risen Christ inspired Paul with courage, 
so were all the Apostles inspired by Him publicly and solemnly 
proclaim their faith in Him. And as the Apostles were inspired, so 
are we all inspired by the gift of faith in Baptism. The example 
St. Paul and his conversion should be an incentive to us to live up 
fully to the grace of Baptism. 

The life-giving power of the Savior will open the ears of ou 
heart and make it receptive to divine grace, powerfully assisting us to 
our best fervor. The power of Christ will also loosen the tongue of 
our heart so that it can spend itself in extolling the mercy of God: 
“He groaned and said to him: Ephpheta, that is be thou opened: and 
immediately his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke rightly” (Gospel). These words proclaim, in the 
first place, the goodness of the divine Savior to frail and suffering souls. 


The coldness or indifference of the sinner will postpone the application 
of the soothing lotion of forgiveness, until the sinner repents of his 
sad state and becomes truly converted. In Baptism, Jesus opened the 


inner senses of our ears and tongue. The Gospe! should induce us to 
examine whether we have not grown deaf and dumb again by the wrong 
use of these faculties. If our soul is afflicted with spititual deafness o1 
has grown dumb, the goodness of the pardoning Savior will hear our 
supplication: “Unto Thee will I cry, O Lord: O my God, be not then 
silent; depart not from me” (Gradual). Ovur canticle of thanksgiving 
will be pleasing to the Lord after our return to Him: “In God hath 
my heart confided, and I have been helped: and my flesh hath flourished 
again: and with my will I will give praise to Him.” (Id.) 

Our petition to the Lord, “Forgive us those sins on account of 
which our conscience is afraid: and endow us with those good thing: 


for which our prayer ventures not to ask” (Collect), will obtain for 
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us pardon for sin, the grace of conversion and also final perseverance. 


Again, the prayer of gratitude is most acceptable to the Lord after He 


has healed us; and the prayer of praise and thanksgiving which the 
Church employs at the Offertory should also be ours: “I will extol Thee, 
O Lord, for Thou hast upheld me... ., I have cried to Thee, and Thou 
hast healed me.” 

Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. “Incline unto my aid, O God: 
O Lord, make haste to help me.” These familiar words the Church 
oday puts into the mouths of her children. The prayer is a real call 
for assistance, a cry for help, hallowed for ages by frequent daily recur- 
rence. It was already on the lips of the ancients and patriarchs, who 
for years were expecting the coming of the Redeemer, the good Samar- 
itan. Man by his transgression in the garden of Eden was mortally 
wounded in his soul; and, exiled from Paradise, he was helpless, deprived 
of all his supernatural treasures. The high priests and scribes and levites 
were unable to infuse new life into his soul. In the fulness of time 
the Son of God came as the good Samaritan to restore him to his high 
place. New life was instilled by means of the precious blood, shed for 

n’s redemption on the tree of life, the cross, by the Godman. 

Initiated into the supernatural life by Baptism and strengthened 
by faith, we may yet have strayed from pristine fervor. Perhaps we 
faithfully fulfil the minutest laws and regulations, but are not animated 
with the spirit of humility and love. Perhaps we consider ourselves per- 
fect because we fulfil externally all the laws, whereas St. Paul says in 
he Epistle that “the letter killeth, but spirit quickeneth.” The law 
on the stones is the letter of the law, the law without life. But when 
Christ sent the Paraclete the law became a living thing, a law quickened 
by the Holy Spirit, the law of love: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself” (Gospel). 
This is the law which brings life, it is the law which exemplifies the 
life in our soul, and the fruits of this law are humility and love. 

Humility finds its greatest expression in charity. And it is just 
this charity, this compassionate love, that the Gospel inculcates. He 


shows mercy to the sinner fulfils the law of neighborly charity. 


He who cares for a mortally wounded neighbor is a good Samaritan; 


he will apply the healing lotions of the wine of admonition and the oil 
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of encouragement and bring his neighbor back to the inn of the Church. 


Such service rendered to a neighbor is the best fulfilment of the law, 
for such charity towards others implies the highest love of God. 

As often as we are moved by pity towards our fallen brother, we 
are obeying the behest of the Gospel, “Go and do thou in like manner.” 
We love him in virtue of the blood of Christ. And the Lord will 
hasten to help us in our own needs because we showed mercy to one 
of His brothers. He will promote the growth of the love of neighbor 
in our hearts in order that we be animated to love even those who hate 
us, for God is also in them or may come to them, since all men are 
brothers in Christ. In order, therefore, that we may render a true and 
worthy service to God, we call upon Him: “Incline unto my aid, O 
God,” so that we may “run without stumbling to the fulfilment of 
Thy promises” (Collect). 

CUTHBERT Gores, O. S. B 


St. John’s Abbey. 


“The great Fathers and Doctors of the Church under- 
stood liturgical prayer not merely as the prayer of individ- 
ual human beings, but also as the prayer of the Church 
and of mankind united to their Head. The prayer of thi 
members is the prayer of the Head, and the prayer of thi 
Head is the prayer of the members. Christ is the mouth 
of the Church, her sounding tongue, and again the Church 
is the tongue of Christ; she praises the Father through 
Him, and He praises the Father through her.”—Dom Pan- 


foeder. 





ON THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 


REFLECTIONS ON SOME BREVIARY TEXTS 


ASSUMPTA est Maria in caclum: gaudent angeli, landantes 
benedicunt Dominum.—Mary is assumed into heaven: the 
angels rejoice, they praise and bless the Lord. 

The Assumption of our Lady is a mystery. We are 

not called upon to speculate upon natural laws in regard 

to it, any more than in meditation on our Lord’s Resurrection. We 

know nothing ultimate about matter. Matter itself is a mystery at 
the last. 

Our Lady was a created human being, but unique;—"‘our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast.’ Sin’s disintegrating power had never touched 
her body or her soul. And so she is another link between us and God, 
another point in the journey which God makes downward to meet us 
in the “two thirds of the way” that He comes to companion our 


poor little beginnings of effort, and to carry us up the rest of the way 


by the power of His Grace. 

The Incarnation was necessary to make any least understanding 
or imagining of God’s nature possible to us. But the divine Glory, as 
Bishop Hedley tells us, will bear another reflection. We have always 
to remember that our Lord’s humanity was divine. Our Lady was 
pure human; so we can see in her what a perfect created being is. I 
suppose that is the reason why so many Catholics seem to Protestants, 
to love her even better than they love our Lord. They feel nearer to 
her by nature, and do not fear her as a judge; and so they hold closely 
to her and depend on her to “see them through” their trials to a happy 
ending. She is indeed to them the gateway of Paradise.—Paradisi portae 
her te nobis apertae sunt, quae hodie gloriosa cum angelis triumphas.' 

The breviary and missal, in their many offices for feasts of the 
blessed Virgin, often present her as a type of the Church, the words 
| the Book of Wisdom being put into her mouth, as in the Lesson for 
the Mass of Assumption. She is a type which the simple-minded can 
feel without mentally apprehending it; and the mentally and spiritually 
developed feel it as well. Father Morris, S. J., says: ‘The journey to 

1 “Through thee have the gates of paradise been thrown open to us, O thou 


who this dry dost triumph so gloriously among the Angels.’’—Matins of Assump- 
tion, First Nocturn, second antiphon. 
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Bethlehem was like a procession of the Blessed Sacrament.” Francis 
Thompson, the greatest mystic poet of our time, puts the same thought 
more sustainedly, subtly, and mystically in Assumpta Maria, which i 
based throughout on the breviary office for Assumption, as that is taken 
largely from the Sorg of Songs. Indeed, he places at the head of the 
poem Cowley’s line, “Thou needst not make new songs, but say the 
oid.” and he closes (but for a repetition of the opening) with, 
Since to such sweet kingdom comest, 
Remember me, poor Thief of Song! 

Let us look at some of the poet’s thus named “thefts”, which 
are really meditations on the spiritually assimilated material of the Office. 

Quae est ista, quae ascendit sicut aurora consurgens, pulchra ut 
luna, electa ut sol, terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata?—Who is 
that cometh up like the rising dawn, fair as the moon, clear as the sun 
terrible as a fenced camp set in battle array? (Antiphon at Benedictus. 

And the fifth antiphon at Lauds, varying a little, has: 

Pulchra es et decora, filia Jerusalem, terribilis ut castrorum a: 
ordinata.—Fair and comely art thou, daughter of Jerusalem, terrible, ef 

Mortals who behold a woman 
Rising ’twixt the moon and sun, 
Who am I the heavens assume? 
All am I, for I am one. 


Multitudinous ascend I, 
Dreadful as a battle arrayed, 
For I bear you whither tend 1: 
Ye are I, be undismayed! 
Assumpbta Marva. 


In these figures, taken from The Song of Songs, which the Office 


ipplies to our Lady, and Francis Thompson, in Assumpta Maria, makes 


her apply to herself, the imagery varies, from great sweetness and suavity, 
to the idea of a majesty which inspires awe, as in the ¢terribilis ut cas- 
trorum acies ordinata. In the first responsory at Matins all is sweetness: 

Vidi speciosam sicut columbam, ascendentem desuper rivos aqua- 
runt... . Eé sicut verni circumdabant eam flores rosarum et lilia con- 
vallium.—lI saw her when, fair like a dove, she winged her flight abou 
the rivers of waters .... About her it was as the flower of roses in 
ihe spring of the year, and lilies of the valley. 


1 I. e You are humanity and so am I; fear not therefore, I will take you 
with me, 
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A very stately passage from Ecclesiasticus is used for the Chapter 
at Sext. The words were originally applied to and spoken in the person 
of Wisdom: 

Et sic in Sion firmata sum, et in civitate sanctificata similiter re- 
quievi, et in Jerusalem potestas mea. Et radicavi in populo honori- 
ficato, et in parte Dei mei hereditas illius, et in plenitudine sanctorum 
detentio mea——And so I was established in Zion, and in the holy cit) 
likewise was 1 given to rest, and in Jerusalem was my power. And J 
took root among the honorable people, even in the portion of my God 
as His own inheritance, and ‘my abiding in the full assembly ‘of the 
saints. 

Our poet of the Assumption inclines to the more solemn imagery, 
and one is disposed to rejoice in that, as it leads away from all senti- 
mentality and oversoftness, which has been a modern tendency in de- 
votion to the blessed Virgin. 

The Church is our mother, as our Lady is. But neither is a weak 
sentimental mother. The breviary offers for contemplation passages, 


such as that above, which suggest a mental image of the holy Mother 


differing widely from those cultivated by many popular prayer books; 


a picture of strength, of wisdom, of solemnity. 

The Chapter both at first Vespers and at Lauds, gives us these 
solemn words, Tunc praecepit et dixit mihi Creator omnium, et, qui 
creavit me, requievit in tabernaculo meo, of which Francis Thomp- 
son’s are an almost literal translation: 

Then commanded and spake to me 
He who framed all things that be; 

And my Maker entered through me; 
In my tent His rest took He. 

The poet also draws, for his material, from a discourse of St. John 
of Damascus, used as the fourth lesson in the second nocturn of the 
matins ofiice for Assumption. 

Eden novi Adam paradisum suscipit animatam, in quo soluta est 
condemnatio, in quo plantatum est lignum vitae, in quo operta fuit 
nostra nuditas—This day the Eden of the new Adam receiveth the 
living garden of delight, wherein the condemnation was annulled, where- 
in the Tree of Life was planted, wherein our nakedness was covered. 
From this passage he produces Jines of two stanzas: 

I, the flesh-girt Paradises 
Gardened by the Adam new, 
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And: 


To the hollow of Heaven transplanted, 
I, a breathing Eden spring. 


I am tempted to include the whole of this latter stanza, for three 
reasons. In case the reflections should be read by anyone who is not 


familiar with the poem, he would get a very inadequate idea of it 


from detached lines, scarcely any thought being finished. The stanza 
is as extraordinary as any in the poem for vivid and imaginative hand- 


ling, and it passes over with a balanced exercise of intellect and devo- 


tions into the intimately associated mystery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception: 
I, the presence-hall where Angels 
Do enwheel their placed King— 
Even my thoughts which, without change else, 
Cyclic burn and cyclic sing. 
To the hollow of Heaven transplanted, 
1, a breathing Eden spring, 
Where, with venom all out panted 
Lies the slimed Curse shrivelling. 
For the brazen serpent clear on 
That old fanged knowledge shone; 
I to wisdom rise, IscHYRON, 
AGION, ATHANATON! 


Following is the most mystical of all the stanzas, in which, though 
inspired by the Office, there is no direct translation of anything I find 
in it. 


Where is laid the Lord arisen? 
In the light we walk in gloom. 
Though the sun has burst his prison, 
We know not his biding room. 
Tell us where the Lord sojourneth, 
For we find an empty tomb. 
“Whence He sprung thence He returneth, 
Mystic Sun,—the Virgin’s Womb”. 
Hidden Sun, His beams so near us, 
Cloud empillared as He was 
From of old, there He, Isctyros, 
Waits our search, ATHANATOS. 
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That is, in the Tabernacle. Our Lady is obviously here, the type 
of the Church.! 


Thus the Catholic poet, inspired by the divine Office.” 


The constant reading of the breviary and use of the missal, the 
classic prayer books of the Church, would be an almost sure corrective 
of the tendency to sentimentality, fostered by many modern devotional 
books, and naturally reflected in popular so-called religious art. Who 
could read often such language as that ascribed to our Lady in the 
passages given above, and not find a lack in the usual shrine statues of 
her, practically all alike, mechanically reproduced, and from models of 
no original value? 

The august mosaics of the early centuries of the Church reflect 

stately imagery of the liturgy, and we have its reflections every 
Sunday and festival day, at Benediction, in that sonorous clause of the 
‘Divine Praises”, “Blessed be the great Mother of God, Mary most Holy”. 

I say that “praise” slowly and solemnly, regardless of hurry and 
mumbling. And as I say the words, there sometimes rises before my 


inward eye an austere twelfth century mosaic in the apse of the ancient 
church at Torcello, of “the great Mother of God”, against a dull, gold 
ground, holding the divine Child in her arms, no other figure to dis- 


tract the attention, of heroic height, inexpressibly solemn and majestic. 


One who knows both the Assumption Oflice and the poem (or one of 
hem), cannot escape the imagery and mystical applications, in meditation 

his subject. The rosary is said far too rapidly in publie recitation for one 
o pass, even lightly, over the thoughts suggested by (them. 

The present writer must confess to not much savoring the rosary as a 
public devotion. It is too easy to do it wrongly, and too difficult to do it 
rightly. In theory one meditates on the mysteries, while, in fact, it often 
uxes one to keeep up with the mere words. 


. The non-Catholic painter, Sargent, in the series representing religions 
in the Boston Public Library, has as obviously done the same thing. In the 
painting named “The Church”, corresponding in position, to that called “The 
Synagogue”, the figure of a woman of heroic size, is seated, the crucified Christ, 
sunk to the ground, resting against her knees—the Christ in humiliation and 
apparent defeat; she holding aloft, in one hand the monstrance, in the other the 
chalice. About her head are the symbols of the four Evangelists. Thus, in a 
secular building, does a non-Catholic present “The Church”. A man of intellect, 
who had studied the religious of the world for the production of his chief work, 
bough not a Catholic, could but show the Church as based on the sacrificial 
Passion of Christ, and continuing to live in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

She, the Church—the mystical Bride—the Mother—through whom rather 
han through her shall the approach to her Lord be made? The poorest devout 
peasant woman instinctively makes the same approach in her devotion to the 
Mother of Christ. 
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Quasi cedrus exaltata sum in Libano et quasi cypressus in Mont 
Sion—As a cedar was I exalted in Libanus, and as a cypress tree on 
Mount Zion. 

The liturgical movement in the Church has much to accomplish, 
directly and indirectly. The liturgy restored in its full beauty and per- 
fection, and a congregation of the faithful trained to its use, all that is 
incongruous with it will gradually come to be felt as such, and in due 
time brought into harmony. One of the fruits, we may hope, will b< 


the development of a true ecclesiastical art.' 
ELLEN Gates STARR. 


4 bicago, lil. 


1 A cheerful exumple of the reasonableness of this hope is to be found 
in the church of St. Thomas the Apostle, in Chicago. There the Mass is celebrat: 
in full liturgical perfection, the proper sung daily, and all the sequences in th: 
places! 

And there are to be seen, as many qualified judges believe, really 
works of art in the bronze Stations of the Cross, and Pieta, by Alfeo F 
works which are coming to have a wide reputation, not only in this ce 
but outside ii, and to be sought out by visitors from distant parts. 


"One day Gevaert showed me a large photographic re- 
production of the ADORATION OF THE Lams at his home. 
He said to me: ‘In this picture, in Bach’s Passion ACcoRD- 
ING TO ST. MaTTHEW, and in the Divine CoMeEpy, you 


have the three masterpieces whose inspiration has never beer 


surpassed.’ —Yes,’ I answered, ‘and still they are nothing 
but three rays from the sun that is the Catholic Liturgy.’ 
After a few moments of silence Gevaert answered: ‘You 
are right!’ ”’—Godfrey Kurth. 





NATURE AND THE LITURGY: ST. FRANCIS 


T. BONAVENTURE, explaining St. Francis’ devotion to 
the Church, says that St. Francis saw in the Church an 
image of the celestial hierarchy. So speaking, St. Bona- 
venture had in mind a doctrine which was an inheritance 
from previous ages. As old as Christianity, it had found 





its most explicit expression in the writings of St. Denis the Areopagite. 
[: is the view of the universe as a work of art at once concealing and 
revealing the divine ideas; it sees in the hierarchy of the sensible world 
far-off image of the world of pure intelligences; and accordingly, it 
bears a suggestion to man to spiritualize his commerce with nature on 
the one hand, and on the other, to body forth in rite and symbol the 

highest sentiments of the human soul. 
If we look well, we shall see that this is a doctrine deep at the 


source of medieval life and thought. At first an instinct, it becomes 


conscious of itself in the divine poesy of a Dante, in the Summa Theo- 


ogica of an Aquinas, in the Ifinerarium Mentis ad Deum of a Bona- 
venture. And in stone and marble it has carved itself, in Gothic 
cathedral with its heaven-aspiring spire, crystallizing within itself na- 
ture’s beauties, and imaging forth in sensible relief the Saviour, the 
Queen, and angelic choirs. 

At the threshold of the thirteenth century stands St. Francis, the 
Poverello, He had not, at least directly, inherited the sublime teach- 
ings of St. Denis. No, St. Francis found himself in the presence of 
creation. By temperament he is sensitive to creation’s natural beauty, 
but Love will give him eyes to see the hidden things of God, and the 
liturgy will give him words wherewith to express the sentiments that 
so spontaneously well up in his soul. He discovered nature for his 
contemporaries, but the key to Nature’s Book he found in the Book 
ot Religion. Faith became vision, and his natural sense of beauty was 
entirely sublimated, for we can not fail to recognise the significance 
of his words, when after his conversion “what before had seemed bitter 
was changed into sweetness of soul and body”. 

No higher appreciation of nature is to be found than that mani- 
fested in the sacred writings. From Genesis to David creation was good 
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and redolent of its Creator, and for the Psalmist nature was but a 
diaphanous veil, for had not God clothed Himself with light as with 
a garment (Ps. 103)? Long before St. Francis had sung the praises of 
the Lord in the name of Brother Sun, David had seen in it a sublime 
symbol, and before Francis had manifested his vivid realisation of the 
omnipresence of God, David had sung his “Quo ibo a spiritu tuo— 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit?” (Ps. 138, 7.) Nor have things 
altered with the New Testament. With St. Paul there is perhaps 
subtle change. It is that for him nature is more directly the revea!e: 
of the invisible. ‘From the creation of the world the invisible attributes 
of God are manifested by created things.” With him the sensible has 
become, as it were, the immediate sign of the invisible. And the Gospels? 
It suffices to see a Ruskin in adoration before Him who spoke of the 
lilies of the field, or a Voltaire ready to sacrifice all he ever wrote to 
have been the author of the same apparently simple remark. 

Turning to St. Francis, it is not dificult to see his marked attach 
ment to Sacred Scripture, and in particular to those parts of Scripturc 
to be found in the liturgy. To decide his vocation he found it quite 
natural to open the Missal, and there find providential guidance. His 
rule of life was “to observe the holy Gospel, living in obedience without 


”» 
, 


as his 


property and in chastity”. ‘No deaf listener to the Gospel 
biographer Celano quaintly puts it,' “he retained in his memory all he 


heard, and diligently set about its literal fulfillment.” Obviously, it was 
the Gospel as read or sung at holy Mass to which Celano is referring. 
There is a touching incident- towards the end of the saint's life, 
which reveals at once what Francis owed to Scripture. “Father,” said a 
Brother to him, “you have had always recourse to the Scriptures, and 
they have not failed to assuage your sufferings. Let it be your wish 
then that I read to you some passage from the Prophets; perhaps it will 
aid you to rejoice and exult in the Lord.” To which the saint replied: 
“It is good to read the Scripture and to seek there the Lord, our God. 
For my part I have made such use of the holy writings that it suffices 
for me to meditate in my memory on what I know of them.” What 
more natural, then, than to suppose that Francis found in the sacred 


books the key to the Book of Nature? 


1 “Non enim fuerat evangelii surdus auditor, sed laudibale memoriae cuncta 
commendans, ad litteram diligenter implere curabat.’’ (1 Cel., IX 22) 
2 Il. Cel. Lxx!l p. 105, 
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For many, such is the solution of St. Francis’ attitude to nature. 
In particular, the Pauline texts are invoked where the sensible is desig- 


nated as the sign and symbol of the invisible. There he could have 
learned to see nature as God’s creature, and could have consequently 
found everywhere traces of the Beloved. His poetic temperament would 
have come to his aid in realizing nature to be God’s work of Art. Fran- 
cis, poet by nature, had no difficulty in conceiving the convenience of 
expressing the highest mysteries in concrete material symbols. His was 
no transcendental spirituality which despised all contact with matter, 
and iconoclasm was very alien to his character. 

Yet we think that Francis’ attitude towards nature had also a 
deeper source. Indeed everything characteristic of Francis is traceable 
to the one primordial truth: the mystery of the Incarnation. Here lies 
the true source of Franciscan nature-worship. If for him creation was 
already, as it were, an incarnation of the divine, much more was it so 
in view of God’s Incarnation in Christ. In it he saw by intuitive glance 
all nature at once taken up and transformed by divinity. Just as man 
epitomizes in himself all nature, so God, uniting Himself to man, united 
Himself to nature. For all that, God did not cease to be the one true 
God, above and beyond creation. Not that such a view was intellectu- 
ally thought out by Francis. For him it was rather an intuition, guided, 
as it were, by texts of Scripture. He will not tread on the little worm 
because of that text: I am a worm and no man; and he ever shows a 
special predilection for the little lambs because of the Lamb of God. 
We know of no better rendering of this attitude of St. Francis to nature 
that that contained in the following lines by the Irish poet, Joseph Mary 
Plunkett: 

He saw the blood of Christ upon the rose, 
In the stars the glory of God’s eyes. 
For him the body of Christ gleamed amid eternal snows: 
The very rain was to him as Christ’s tears. 
He saw the face of God in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the birds were but his voice; 
The rocks were his written words; 
All pathways by his feet were worn; 
His strong heart stirred the beating sea; 
The crown of thorns was every thorn; 
His cross was every tree. 
Such was the vision of St. Francis, and such has been the outlook 
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on creation of every true Franciscan. It is at the very core of Fran- 
ciscan mysticism. Is it not also very characteristic of the Church's 
outlook as crystallized in the liturgy? 

We see it in the sacramental system, where nature’s humblest ele- 
ments are employed to signify and cause Grace. In a less essential way, 
we see how the liturgy takes cognisance of nature in remarking the 
division of the different seasons and of the hours of prayer. In the 
beginning liturgical reunions were at night, perhaps towards mid-night, 
in such a way as to finish with the dawn. Pliny and Tertullian speak 
of such reunions. From the fourth to the seventh century we remark 
a division of the prayers in the monasteries of the West. The ancien 


} 
i 


vigil became Matins, and Lauds were intended for recitation towards 
dawn. As the dawn brings hope and light, what perfect adaptation was 
there not in the Canticle of the Benedictus: 
in which the Orient from on high hath visited us: 

To enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death 
And if we generalise this darkness of the night, and see in it a 
symbol of the pagan world, we shall see special significance in the com 
ing of the divine Son, “‘oriens ex alto”. Is not the same thought ex 
pressed throughout the liturgy, say, of Advent: 

I look from afar, and, behold, I see the Power of God coming, and 
a cloud covering all the land... . Lift up vour gates, O ye princes; and be 
ve lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in. 

As far back as the fourth century we know that Christmas was 
celebrated on December 25. Yet a celebrated text of St. Cyprian has 
given rise to the belief that this feast, originally celebrated on January 6, 
was transposed to December 25 to oppose the Mithraic “Birth of the 
Sun”. “Oh, how wonderfully has not Providence disposed things, that 
on that day on which the sun was born . . . . Christ should have been 
also born.” 

The life of the Seraphic Francis was one long grand appreciation 
of this Coming from on High. He saw how in. Christ divinity had 
touched in an intimate way the heart of creation, and Faith told him 


that the dynamism of creation towards its God had found a satisfaction 


bevond all thought and aspiration of finite intelligence. Only God Him- 
self could have thought of the Hypostatic Union. 


Rochestown, Ireland. James E. O’Mationy, O. S. F. C. 
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THE LITURGY AND FRANCE 
A Spiritual Reawakening 

T was well towards the end of my summer vacation in 

France, when a letter from the Editor of Orate Fratres 

reached me, asking for a brief account of the liturgical 

apostolate in that country. With the help of a few brief 

notes, jotted down from various liturgical reviews, and 
with the information gathered from personal observations, together 
with the results furnished me by some informal discussions with priests 
and religious in different parts of France, particularly at the Abbey of 
Solesmes and in Paris, I shall attempt to describe how in general the 
liturgy has helped to reawaken the Catholic people of Catholic France, 
spintually and socially. 

The Liturgical Example Set on the Continent. Father William 
Busch, in his interesting “Travel Notes on the Liturgical Movement”,! 
pointed out clearly why “we shall do well to join with English Catholics 
1 following the example set on the continent”. The reason for joining 
them is that, in obedient accord with the zealous wishes of Pope Pius X, 
the liturgical life is for them not, as many have thought, the special 
privilege of monks and religious, or, at most, “for an elite, for Catholics 
of higher education and more cultivated devotional taste.” It has be- 
come quite “a general thing throughout all the Church and for all the 
faithful” of these countries. It is, in a word, “broad as the universal 
Church” itself; including both rich and poor, young and old. A still 
more weighty reason for following their example in the matter of living 
the liturgical life, the Christian social life, is that the liturgical movement 
in Europe is “no longer a matter of question, but a fact, « vital and 
nverful fact, thoroughly in accord with the mind of the Church and 


enjoying the Church’s endorsement and guarantec.” 
The Liturgy in France. Since my own observations have been 
centered particularly on France, I would ask you to betake yourselves 


with me for a moment to that country and see how well the above 


advice can be applied in regard to it. France, as we shall see, has a 


development all its own in liturgical activities. Varied as these are, 


1 See Orate Fratres, Dec. 26, p. 55. 

® This variety, which goes to make a detailed or systematic description of 
the liturgical activities in any country rather difficult, is quite natural. The 
Chureh and her liturgy are for the people, and not the people for the sake of the 
liturgy. Catholic worship is universal, and can be readily adapted to the needs 
of any tengue or land. It is only a means, supreme indeed, to the real end: 


Glorifieation of God and salvation of men. 
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they have nevertheless helped to foster a healthy active liturgical spirit 
and to increase popular knowledge of the Catholic liturgy. They have, 
in fact, greatly aided in reorganizing French Catholic life, and in mak- 
ing the Catholics of France not only enthusiastic church-goers, but 
also intelligent worshippers. For now the greater portion of them 
more thoroughly understand why they go to Mass on Sundays, why they 
rceive the sacraments, why they go to Sunday Vespers, and why they 
make use of the blessings and sacramentals of the Church. It is not 
merely because the Church wants them to do so, but chiefly because 
they understand more clearly how much these acts of public liturgical 
worship, of Catholic social prayer, mean for the glory of God and the 
sanctification and salvation of each individual soul. They are nov 
beginning to appreciate more deeply the great benefits of prayer said 
in common, after the words of Christ Himself: “For where there are 
two or three gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 


° 


of them.’ 

Before Pope Pius X. It is quite true that this “liturgical renais- 
sance” in France, as Dom Paul Chauvgqin calls it,* really dates from the 
time of Pope Pius X; and more strictly from the end of the World War. 
Then a powerful Catholic movement began to exert its greatest force, 
the liturgy, in an effort to restore peace and order in the disrupted 
social and religious life of the Catholics of France. Dom Paul writes 
that in France by the middle of the nineteenth century all taste for 
the official public church services in the parishes had been gradually lost 
to the major part of the faithful. Parish life, social Catholic life, had 
almost become extinct. The true sense of Catholic liturgical piety had 
slowly reduced itself to old, dried-up formulas of prayer. These were 
performed with a certain amount of rubrical exactitude, but had little 
spiritual or religious meaning behind them; or, at the most, something 
only very vague and mysterious for the greater number of the faith- 


ful. A partial cause of this loss of liturgical sense, if I may speak of 


3 Matt. 18, 20. St. Cyprian explains how this text is to be understood “of 
such assemblies only, as are gathered in the name and authority of Christ, and 
in unity of the Church of Christ.” (a) See S. Cypr.: De Unitate Ecclesiae, 4, 
Migne, P. L., 4, 498. (b) See also Billot: De Ecelesia Christi, I, XIV, p. 674 
(4th ed. Romae, 1921) 


4 See La Vie et Les Arts Liturgiques, Mai 1923, p. 329 sqq. Dom Paul Chau- 
vin is a Parisian authority on liturgical matters and a great popularizer of the 
liturgy. 
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it as such, was a general corruption and neglect of the traditional chant 
of the Church, of the Gregorian melodies and other sacred music. These 
had been but poorly supplanted by other forms that were anything but 
appropriate for religious services. 


The chief cause, however, seems to have been the nation-wide 
heretical influence of Gallicanism and Jansenism, which, among other 
things, sought to destroy the unity of the Church in France and its 
bond with Rome. The so-called Neo-Gallican liturgies that were in- 
troduced differed greatly from the Roman liturgical rite. In a short 
time, before the evil effects of this misguided influence could be stop- 
ped, nearly every diocese, and often important cathedrals and churches, 


had their own rites and ceremonies for religious and public worship, 
for the celebration of holy Mass and divine Office. Then came Dom 
Gueranger. After founding the Abbey of Solesmes and restoring the 
Benedictine Congregation of France (1833-1837), he began vigorously 
to combat these Neo-Gallican liturgies, not exactly because they were 
wrong in themselves, but because their introduction was slowly gnaw- 
ing away the bonds of unity that existed among the Catholics of France 
themselves, and especially between the Church of France and that of 
Rome.” After much heated controversy with the innovators, the hoped- 
for change slowly set in. The Roman liturgy was again introduced in 
all the dioceses, 2 few exceptions being made on grounds of earlier tra- 
dition. With the aid of learned men a study of the liturgy and of 
Gregorian chant was taken up with new zeal, and the Church of France 
was in theory saved. 

Pope Pins X. But, alas, the troublesome times of the Third 
Republic (1870-1878) and the sorrowful pontificate of Pius IX made 
any further attempts at a renovation of Catholic and social life a fruit- 
less task. The foundation had, however, been well laid; and when 
Cardinal Sarto mounted the Papal throne as Pius X, he verily presented 
himself as “the providential Pope of unity and order” in the Church 
by his first great act: the reform of Church music, and the particular 


> See La Vie de D. Gueranger, par un Moine Benedictin, Paris, 1910; also 
C. Callewaert, De Sacra Litargia Universim, n. 112 (ed. altera). 

6 For an interesting and concise account of the subject of Catholic piety 
and the intimate life of the Church during the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century see Christus, Manuel d’Histoire des Religions, par Jos. Huby (Paris, 1921), 
p. 1274 sqq. 
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stress which he put on the active participation in the liturgy of the 
Church by all the faithful. 

This gave a new impetus to the work begun by the monks of 
Solesmes in France under Dom Gueranger. The excesses of the popular 
and modern forms of piety once more began to give way to the true 
liturgical forms of piety as officially recognized by the Church for so 
many centuries. The work of the Church was, however, again inter- 
rupted for several disastrous years during the religious persecutions of 
France, 1901 to 1906. These ended, the bishops and priests, enjoying 
almost complete religious liberty, set to work with renewed energy to 
carry out the program drawn up by Pius X. Hardly had they made 
a fair start when, to the dismay of all, the great World War blazed 
forth. It wiped out much good that had already been done through 
the liturgy in the promotion of the social and religious well-being of 
the faithful, not only in France but through the whole of Europe. 

Such were the trials of the liturgical awakening in France. Of the 
growth that followed upon this period of tribulations we shall give an 
xccount in future articles. 

ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 


Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo, Rome. 
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BAPTISMAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE importance of Baptism in the spiritual life of the 

Christian can hardly be overstated. Baptism is the initia- 

tion into the Christian community. It is therefore initia- 

tion into Christ, entrance into living membership with 

Him—the action by which the branch is engrafted upon 
the Vine and made to live of its divine life.’ 

No wonder that this importance is shown by an elaborate and most 
solemn ceremony, that the rite of baptism shows a gradual and progres- 
sive development teeming with spiritual significance. 

The full meaning of the rite can not be understood except in the 
light of its historical origin. What is now condensed into a rite that 
can be performed in relatively few minutes, was formerly extended over 
many years. The successive instructions, examinations, and exorcisms to 
which the catechumen was formerly submitted awakened in him an in- 
tense longing for the final Great Day, and a keen appreciation of the 
wonderful thing wrought in him by the Lord in the final conferring of 
the sacrament. Hence a modern writer could well say: 

“In primitive Christianity Baptism occupied a much more central 
position in the religious life than today. Then to be a Christian meant 
nothing else than to desire to be wholly what a person had become in 
Kaptism: free from sin, consecrated to God, a child and image of God, 
: temple of the Holy Ghost, an heir of heaven. Thus the early Christians 
lived more consciously in the central and basic ideas of Christianity, in 
the appreciation of sanctifying grace and of the living union with the 
triune God. Thence sprang the great joy of faith, and the profound 
inner life that characterized the first Christians. They were proud to 
be Christians; and as Christians were also prepared to go into imprison- 
ment and death for their faith.”” 

In contrast with the practice of primitive Christianity, the Church 
has for centuries insisted upon the baptism of infants as soon as possibl: 


efter their birth. On the beauty of the fact that hereby it has becom« 


possible to preserve the soul always intact from personal stains in a way 


1 The position of this sacrament in the general scheme of the Church's 
liturgical piety is briefly explained in Abbot Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy, 
Popular Liturgical Library, Series 1, No. 2, p. 78 ff. This pamphlet cannot be 
recommended too highly as an introductory popular presentation of the spiritual 
values of the liturgical worship of the Church 


2 Bichlmair, &. J., Urebristentum und die khatholische Kirche, p. 87. 
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that was impossible for the born pagans of early times, I shall not dwell. 
Other consequences of the present practice are here more relevant. To- 


day various questions and instructions are received, and the promises are 
made, by sponsors in the name of the child. The latter is, and will for 
some time be, wholly ignorant of the various promises it has made, of 
the duties it has taken upon itself, of the wonderful thing that has come 
to pass in it. Later on it learns in a general way what Baptism means 
to the Christian, and it learns of the promises it has made, with the con- 
tents of which it is by that time somewhat familiar as the general obli- 
gations of a Christian life. It may probably some time go through a re- 
newal of baptismal vows, but this only too frequently is a mere matter 
of the literal repetition of the promises made in baptism and of the reci- 
tation of the Creed. It may at times also take part in the general family) 
rejoicing at the baptism of a near relative. But how often is not its on- 
ly experience here one of material feasting and merriment, for which the 
“party” at home waits eagerly while sponsors and child are in church for 
baptism? 

For us today, the beauty of the wonderful rite of baptism is often a 
sealed book. The spiritual inspiration which every passage of it breathes 
is a perfectly hidden treasure. The whole effect of Baptism for us is the 
one that is produced ex opere operato (of its own accord)—great enough, 
indeed. The greater fruitage that would result from a conscious mental 
attitude for the guidance of our daily life is absent. In us there is 
nothing or little of the latter, of which the above-quoted writer says: 
“The primitive baptismal rite must have made an immense impression on 
the Christians, one that continued throughout their lives.” 

Only too often we view our Baptism, without further thought, as a 
mere past event. It is rather a living reality, however, one that contin- 
ves in us ever after—in fact, one that must continue to grow in us. 
Just as the redemption wrought by Christ during His personal sojourn on 
earth was destined to receive its greater fulfilment in the Mystic Body 
in the course of time, so the character given us in holy Baptism must 
grow and increase in us with the flow of time. Or again, just as the 
vows taken in religious life are but a beginning, that must be increasing- 
ly realized in detail in the religious person throughout life, so is Baptism 
a beginning that must be increasingly realized by all who continue to ex- 
ist on earth after receiving this holy “Gift of Life”. “Receive this burn- 
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ing light and safeguard thy Baptism by a blameless life,” is the beautiful 
parting exhortation of the Church to the newly-baptized. 


“As a conception and birth out of God, Baptism establishes the in- 
timate living fellowship of the soul with God, which Christ Himself in 
His inimitable, popular way described to us in the classically beautiful 


‘ Our whole life must be a con- 


picture of the Vine and its branches.” 
Linuously more perfect putting off of the old man and putting on of the 
new man in Christ. Of this process, Baptism is the beginning. 

It should therefore be a most wholesome practice for the adult 
Christian to renew not infrequently what has been aptly called the “bap- 
tismal consciousness”. There is no question here of a mere repetition of 
the vows or promises. It should rather be some sort of re-enactment of 
the baptismal ceremonial, a renewed living into its full spirit and mean- 
ing with the whole mind, with the whole heart. The promises are only 
a part of the entire rite. What the Church thinks of the importance of 
the baptismal ceremonies is seen from her prescription, when she demands 
that in cases of a baptism of necessity, in which the short formula was 
used, the remaining ceremonies should later be performed in full, if the 
child in question recovered. 

A small pamphlet, Taufe und Tauferneuerung, was recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Pius Parsch.- It gives the text of Baptism in Ger- 
man, with explanations and a few hymns and psalms. An introductory 
note explains some of the ways in which the more complete renewal of 
Baptism can take, and has taken, place. The pamphlet is recommended: 

For use in sermons and instructions as an accompanying text. 2. In 
a case of Baptism—as a text to be given to the participants or to be sent 
beforehand to the parents and other members of the family. 3. For a 
more public performance of Baptism in the parish church, possibly in 
place of other Sunday afternoon services. In such case a short instruc- 
tion could precede, and all the assembled congregation could answer the 
responses. 4. For a public renewal of the baptismal spirit on some spe- 
cial day, say on Holy Saturday or on the vigil of Pentecost. 5. For the 
private renewal of the baptismal spirit by anyone on his nameday or bap- 
tismal anniversary. 

Bibel und Liturgie of May 1, 1927 (p. 224), gave a brief account 


1 Bichlmair, 8S. J., Op. cit., p. 72-3. 
2 Liturgische Volksandachten, Nr. 18 Klosterncuburg (Vienna) 1927. 
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of a public renewal held on last Good Friday with the aid of the above 
pamphlet. Many people attended according to the parish priest reporting 
the event, and many were the indications of good results. ‘With the help 
of such liturgical devotions,” the report concludes, “much good can cer- 
tainly be accomplished among the faithful. We can especially attain 
this, that their piety is made more sound and hearty.” 

No such renewal, private or public, is practical for us without an 
English text. An excellent version of the latter is now available in han 
dy pocket form in a new pamphlet of the Popular Liturgical Library. \1 
is most appropriately entitled The Gift of Life, and gives the Latin and 
the English texts together with rubrical notes and an introductory ex 
planation.’ 

The writer has talked with several pastors of large parishes, both in 
the East and the Middle West, about the question of a public renewal ot 
the baptismal spirit by the assembled parishioners on some chosen Sun- 
day of the year. It could be done after Mass, or preferably before, 
be preceded by a short exhortation instead of the sermon at Mass. 
occasion could in some parishes be made one of great solemnity, cel. 
brated with a solemn Mass, and be made a general Communion day. O: 
for the sake of practicality, the renewal could take place separately; 
the different parish societies, say once a year. 

The congregation should be prepared for such a renewal by serm 
cn several preceding Sundays. These sermons could, for instance, be: o 
the position of Baptism in the Church of God; Baptism as a continuing 
1eality, a treasure and a responsibility, in the Christian soul; the genera 
plan of the rite. After two or three such preparatory Sundays, the c: 
gregation should be ready to go through the text of the rite with 
priest, the latter leading from the pulpit and saying all the parts assigned 
g with the tex: 


to the minister of the sacrament, the people followin 


hand, and together answering wherever the text indicates. If such an e) 


> 
r 


crcise were to take place outside of Mass, say in the afternoon, it cou! 
well be preceded by congregational singing of the Veni Creator, and 
followed by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and a solemn 7 
Denim. 

Many writers on the spiritual life have stressed the wholesome prac 
tice of the frequent thought of death. The thought of death is indez 


1 tev. Richard E. Power, The Gift of Life, Popular Liturgical Libra: 
Series II, No. &. 53 pp. Single copies We (discount in lois 
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ereat deterrent that will prevent the indulgence of many impulses. But 
death is after all the gateway to life, to the fullest portion of that life 
which was first given to us in Baptism. Frequent recollection of this 
life and all it means should prove not only a deterrent from evil, but a 
powerful incentive to all that is good; for it recalls the basis not only of 
responsibility in man but also of his great dignity, of the high calling 


1 


that by God’s mercy and love is his. 
Vircit MicHe., O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


"In the centuries that are nearer to the origin of Chris- 
tianity, frequentation by the faithful of the sacred and 
solen:zn functions performed in the house of God was more 


commonly and zealously practiced, for the faithful found 


great delight in living, so to say, the very life of the 


Church through communication with God by means of 
the sacred rites. Priests and faithful united in one heart, 
praying, offering together the matter for the holy sacri- 
fice, singing the praises of the Lord in separate choirs, 
especially during the vigils. In places where the faith is 
being kept alive by reason of the fact that knowledge 
of the beauty of our religion is less superficial than among 
us, one can see this same touching and inspiring spectacle: 
nobles and commons, rich and poor, men and women, to- 
gether form a single unit of piety, of fervor and enthu- 
siasm, in the liturgical worship of God.”—Cardinal Nava 


(Lenten Pastoral, 1927). 











The Editor’s Corner 








ON BEING APOSTLES 


All who are readers of Orate Fratres with any degree of consist- 
ency can not but be deeply interested in the liturgy of the Church. 
Basing our words on our own experience and that of many others, we 
do not hesitate to say of them that more intimate contact with the 
liturgy has resulted in an increasing knowledge and understanding of 
the things of God, especially of the mission of Christ’s Redemption as 
transmitted to His Church, and operating in her official life; and like- 
wise in an increasing will to enter more fully into her liturgical life. 

This latter may not necessarily mean the constant acquiring of 2 
wider knowledge of all phases of the Church’s liturgy; but it does mean 
a more intensive practical appreciation of the Church’s public worship, 
and a more full entering into it, heart and soul, at stated times. It means 
also an increasing love of God, and an increasing desire to serve Him 

A better understanding of the love of God is characteristic of the 
New Covenant inaugurated by Christ. We speak of its two great com 
mandments as those of the love of God and of our neighbor. However, 
the latter is hardly a separate commandment; but rather a supplement 
of the former. The two, love of God and love of neighbor, must go 
together; the one finds its wider fulfilment in the other. Thus we can 
readily understand why it was said the second commandment is like 
unto the first. 

Readers of Orate Fratres who appreciate the value of the liturg\ 
in spiritual life, and feel the desire to serve God more completely, will 
accordingly also feel the impulse to be apostles for the cause of the 
liturgy among their brethren. A word here or there, a question righti: 
put, a casual conversation, or a more conscious plea for a proper under- 
standing of the liturgy, will not infrequently gain new followers. There 
are many among the faithful who yearn for this light; and there are 
few in close enough contact with them to show them where and how 
to find the light. 


Not a few of our readers have spoken of this urge to spread the 
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good tidings. The Editors are convinced that the gradual growth of the 
movement is due mainly to individual contacts between some who know 
and others who have not yet been initiated. It is the way in which 
many converts are brought to the priest for instruction in the faith; 
it seems to be the way in which every true cause of Christ spreads. 

And no wonder. The liturgy awakens a keener desire to do the 
things of God, and to spread His life among men. Theologians have 
often given as the motive of creation, the diffusion of His own good- 
ness by God. It is the one motive worthy of the sublime dignity of 
the Supreme Being. If we rightly appreciate the things of God, we 
must needs feel the same urge to spread the goodness of God. Thus 
we are working in the spirit of God Himself, and become co-operators 
in the mission of Christ, which He delivered to His Church, and which 
she exercises primarily through her liturgy. 

The cause of the liturgical apostolate, its increasing spread and 
growth, rests with those who know, to a great extent with readers of 
Orate Fratres. May each one feel the urge that was Christ’s own, follow 
it in the regulation of his own spiritual life, and obey it in the diffusion 
of the appreciation that has been entrusted to him for the ever increas- 


ing growth of the Mystic Body here on earth. 





ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIER! 


Readers of Father Ellard’s articles in Orafe Fratres, on Pius X and 


the liturgy, will rejoice to hear that he is now in Europe visiting the 


various countries in which the liturgical movement is most active. After 
an extended period of observation he will spend some two years in his- 
torical research bearing on the development and interrelations of the 
several liturgies now in use. The opportunity thus accorded him by 
his superiors is an auspicious sign for the work undertaken by Ora/e 
Fratres, and augurs well for the future of the liturgy in this country. 
It marks a distinct step ahead. The Editors heartily congratulate their 
associate on his signal good fortune. They rejoice at it not only for its 
bearing on their consecrated cause, but also because of the affectionate 


place their ever genial and energetic co-worker has won in their hearts. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all”? — Pius X 

Last month’s pages of “The Apostolate” touched on the manner 
and effectiveness of simple instructions on the Mass, especially for arous- 
ing the intelligent participation of the younger folk. Patient attempts 
to make children understand the sublime meaning of the daily Sacrifice 
have been rewarded by such gratifying success, that jubilant reports 
keep coming in greater number to the office of the Editors. There is 
no vainglory in such rejoicing. The devoted pastors and teachers, almost 
surprised at the richness of their harvest, like open-hearted fruit-grower 
that haply discovered some process assuring a more bountiful yield, 
gladly proclaim their secret of leading eager and thirsting souls to the 
fountains of grace. As this nobly generous co-operative spirit grows 
among apostolic priests and instructors, the possibilities of reaching the 
hearts of the faithful will grow; ways and avenues, unknown or neg 
lected, will be opened, and the vital force of the liturgy will be allowed 


to enter more fully into the daily life of every child of God. 


One such way, a broad boulevard, as appreciative pastors will agree, 


is pointed out in a report from Fr. Benedict, O. S. B., retreat master of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. The success of the teaching Sister- 
hoods in impressing the minds and hearts of our children speaks for 
itself. These religious instructors are in a most advantageous position 
to inspire a deep-seated love for the liturgy, particularly for the hol: 
sacrifice of the Mass. But first, as was the case with St. Peter and the 
other Apostles, they must be strengthened, that they may then strengthen 
also their younger brethren. They must themselves possess a true and 
loving understanding of the Mass and of the whole scope of the liturgy, 
before they can arouse in others an active and lasting interest. Fr. Bene- 
dict tells us best in his own words how he finds occasion to fortify these 
apostles of the liturgy. 

“In my retreats to religious I try to give one instruction daily on 
the liturgy of the holy Mass. . . . The religious, I find, are always deep]; 
interested in the subject. In fact, they find these instructions the most 
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helpful of all. And the subject can be made very practical. Living 
the holy Mass might easily be made the theme of the entire retreat, and 
I can imagine nothing more impressive. How we all love the holy 
Sacrifice, and still how little we really know about it! Just because the 


religious love the Mass, they are interested in learning all they can about 


it. I have found them more grateful for the instructions on the holy 
Mass than for any other. 

“While endeavoring to give them a better understanding of the 
liturgy of the holy Mass, I have also tried to bring them to participate 
in it more actively. Wherever possible I have introduced the Missa 
recitata, or recited Mass. In introducing this method of assisting at the 
holy Sacrifice, I followed this plan: First of all, I secured the permission 
of the Ordinary of the diocese. Then I obtained copies of your little 
Missal, Offeramus, which I put in the hands of all the religious. These 
| would send on to the community in advance to the retreat. As soon 
as I arrived at the place where I was to give the retreat, I informed the 
superior of my intention, and had her drill the Sisters in reciting in 
concert the following parts of the Mass: All the responses of the server; 
the Gloria, beginning with ef in terra; the Credo, beginning with patrem 
omnipotentem; the Sanctus; the Agnus Dei; the Domine, non sum dig- 
nus, just before receiving Holy Communium. In communities which 
are accustomed to recite the canonical office, or even the office of the 
Blessed Virgin, there is no difficulty in this matter. At the first Mass 
offered up during the retreat the entire community joined with me in 
reciting the parts above mentioned. And I was always surprised at the 
results. As celebrant I found no difficulty in reciting the parts with 
the community. Instead of distracting, I found the active participation 
of the community really edifying. Considering the smoothness with 
which all joined in the recitation of the parts mentioned, one might 
think the community had always assisted at the holy Mass in that way. 
In this matter one should find no difficulty at all. After making the 
experiment, I see no reason why all religious communities should not 
introduce the Missa recitata, or recited Mass. 

“What are the results? A better understanding of the Mass, a more 
active participation in it, and an increased devotion in assisting at it. 
A talk with any of the religious who took part in these retreats would 
convince any doubting Thomas of the advisability of introducing the 
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Missa recitata. 1 have always felt that it is from our religious com- 
munities in particular that a real love for the Church’s liturgy must 
go out to the people. Let our teaching communities get the proper 
appreciation of the holy Mass, and the children in our schools will soon 
share in their enthusiasm. Retreat masters have it in their hands to in 
spire religious with a love for the liturgy of the holy Mass. Since the 
holy Sacrifice is our chief means of sanctification, we should do all in 
our power to bring about a better understanding of it and a more active 
participation in it.” 

Here we can give an illustration from a report of a missionary, Rev. 
Patrick O’Riordan, of Duluth, Minn., which shows the helpfulness of 
the Sisters, where time and circumstances hardly enable the priest to 
give sufficient instruction on the Mass. 

“There was a month’s mission in a town that had Mass only once 
a month. The children went to a public school. Two Sisters from Cor 
pus Christi House, Duluth, went with me to the mission, and all three 
stayed an entire month. The children were to be prepared for their First 
Confession and First Communion, and adults were to be helped as fa: 
as possible. 

“The Mass each morning was at 8 o'clock. The Little Ones’ Mass 
Book was placed in the hands of each child, and a Sister helped them 
with the book, indicating the page and pointing out that it was nov 
the Epistle for instance, and that they should turn to page eleven. I did 
not do or say anything for the children, but of course I knew what was 
going on. I heard sentences like these: ‘The priest is now at the foot 


, 


of the altar. He is saying “I confess” in Latin; let us make an act of 
contrition.’ And they did. In the beginning of the mission none of 
the children knew the Confiteor, but they knew and said it before the 
end. The Kyrie Eleison was said in English. At the Gloria the Sister 
told the children that the first words were those sung by the angels on 
Christmas night. All through the Mass the part the Priest was at was 
indicated, and the prayer and the page were announced to the children, 
who said the prayer with the Sister. 

“The four ends for which the Mass is offered were explained re- 


peatedly. I imagine that those four points were emphasized a hundred 
times. The warning bell for the Consecration was a signal for the Sister 
to say that now the bread and wine were to be changed into the Bod; 
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and Blood of Christ. The Our Father was said in English when the 
Priest came to the Pater Noster. The Priest’s Communion was an- 
nounced: it was explained how a Spiritual Communion was to be made, 
and all the children made a Spiritual Communion.” 

The active part, taken by the Sister during holy Mass, as described 
in this report, may not be in accordance with rubrics or custom, but 
the primitive mission conditions will be taken into account when con- 
sidering this method of instruction. How immensely all profited by the 
experiment is seen from the added remark of an adult Catholic, present 
at these Masses: “I dropped my book. I followed the Sister. Never 
before did I understand the Mass so well. It was fine.” 

An interesting account has been sent to “The Apostolate” of the 
good accomplished by Sisters in inaugurating a liturgical revival among 
college girls. This will be delt with in our next issue. 


~. 
cet 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 





M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, are publishing various boosk of a liturgi- 
cal nature. The Voice of the Church, with the sub-title “A Prayer 
Manual—Compiled exclusively from Prayers contained in the Liturgical 
Books”, is divided into five parts dealing with: The Christian Day; The 
Christian Sacrifice; The Christian Sacraments; Christian Piety; Hymnal. 


The 800 pages are rich in content, well-printed, and in convenient port- 


able size. Masses for all Sundays and holy days are given, all the sacra- 
mental rites, and an abundance of daily devotions, blessings, processional 
prayers, and hymns, everywhere with indication of the liturgical source 
of the texts.—The Sacrifice of the Mass, a lecture by His Grace, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, Australia, is a plain but eloquent exposition of 
the meaning and excellence of holy Mass, popularly illustrated from the 
idea of pagan and Jewish sacrifices. The clearness and warmth of these 
pages can not fail to impress the reader with the self-abasing love of 
the eternal High-priest, as also with the intrinsic value of the most 
holy Sacrifice for the participating Christian—A Little Manual of Lit- 
urgy (by the Most Rev. Patrick Morrisroe) contains matter for a religious 
program prescribed for secondary schools in Ireland. It is a popular 
treatise on church, altar, vestments, Mass, sacramental rites, liturgical 


vear, Mass serving, symbolism. Expositions are brief 


but should prove 
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interesting to children, especially if accompanied by the explanations of 
a teacher.—Liturgical Catechism, (The Church, The Mass, The Year), 
by the Rev. M. S. MacMahon, is compiled from modern authors. The 
greater part of the questions and answers concern the Mass and the 
explanation of the prayers. Pastors should welcome this book for the 
instruction of children on the Mass and the liturgy in general. The 
book should also prove interesting and useful to the casual reader, and 
lead to a better understanding of the things of the Church’s worship. 


<> 
U 





From His Excellency the Most Reverend P. Fumasoni-Biondi, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, the following encouraging words 
were recently received by The Liturgical Press: “I shall follow with 
interest your very commendable apostolate in the interest of the sacred 
liturgy and I earnestly hope it will bear great fruit among both clergy 
and laity.” 


 —_ 
_— 





A number of illustrated booklets on the work of the ecclesiastical 
goldsmiths, Jan Eloy en Leo Brom, of Utrecht, Holland (Drift 15) 
have been sent to The Liturgical Press. The firm of the brothers Brom 
is the third generation of metal craftsmen. They produce work of the 
highest calibre, but issue no catalog, since their work is all done on 
individual orders. Studies of their work have appeared in various maga- 
zines; and reprints of these with illustrations in excellent printed form 
can be obtained on request, by anyone wishing to have an idea of the 
work of the artistic brothers. The illustrations include chalice, ciborium, 
reliquary, grill, and grate—metalwork of all kinds—always dignified, 
holy, practical, as all art should be. The work is no mere copying of 
old patterns, yet in no way exotically new. As a contemporary con- 
tinuation of traditional art, it is not easily excelled in our day. 





0 
A CorRRECTION 
In the text of the Ordinary of the Mass printed in the last issue of 
Orate Fratres, the word eternal was omitted befere God in the Com- 
memoratio pro Vivis (p. 275), and the word Amen surreptitiously ap- 


pended to the last prayer on the same page. Both of these are accidental 


departures from the original text of the translator. 
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